“ Only the best is 
good enough for your eyes ”’ 


That is why we would not make a second- 
rate lotion during the war. That is why 
Optrex has been so scarce. But better 
supplies of the essential materials are now 
coming through, and so there is more Optrex 
about. Optrex Eye Compresses, too, are now 
available. Ask for them at your chemists. 


Optrex Limited. Perivale, Middlesex 


|PRODUCTS| 


es 
FEMININE 
HYGIENE TWELVE LIL-LETS 


go into your Handbag! 


An interesting and informative little book- A carton of 12 Lil-lets takes no 
let entitled * HYGIENE for WOMEN "’,has TRO eee than a cigarette case. 
been specially written by Nurse Drew, It contains four ‘threesomes’ in 
dealing with the subject of feminine hygiene. transparent film. Lil-lets are worn 
Ask your Chemist for a copy, or if you prefer internally. No odour ! Doctors 
send 3d. in stamps direct to approve their construction and use. 

NURSE DREW Lil-lets are wonderfully absorbent, 
414, Victoria House, Southampton Row, invisible, comfortable; they cannot 

London, W.C.I. chafe. Carton of 12 Lil-leis—1/9d. 


at your chemists. T. J. Smith & 
Nephew Ltd , 
makers of 
‘Elastoplast’ 
and surgical 
dressings. 


every year—until 


a good friend put me “onto” POTTER’S 
CATARRH PASTILLES. Now I steer 
clear of colds every year. Marvellous in 
cases of Catarrh, Head Colds, Hay Fever, 
etc. 1/1d. pertin. Supplies are limited 
but they are worth trying for. 


POTTER’S 


Catarrh Pastilles 


C.P.428, 
POTTER & CLARKE LTD., ARTILLERY LANE, LONDON, fA 


HEMLOCK FOR 
EIGHT 


CLIFFORD BAX and 
LEON M. LION 


This exciting play has been repeatedly broadcast 
with outstanding success. It is marked by fine 
character drawing and an almost unbroken ripple 
of humour. 


PLAYS FOR 
DANCERS 


MARK EDWARD PERUGINI 


These short plays written especially for dancers 
by the author of 


A PAGEANT OF THE DANCE 
AND BALLET 


5/- each net 


FREDERICK MULLER LTD 


Hair Beauty 


HE Evan Williams Shampoo is 

unique ... the refreshing lather 
that removes all imper.ections and 
leaves the hair a sparkling mass of soft 
natural loveliness, owes its perfection to 
the oriental secrets incorporated in its 
blending. There is no other shampoo 
quite like ‘‘ Evan Williams.” 


‘ORDINARY?’ for dark hair 
‘CAMOMILE’ for fair hair 


SHAMPOO 
6d 


NE of the most important 
essentials to health is sleep 


. sleep of the right kind. 
It-is Nature’s appointed time for 
the re-creation of strength and 
energy, and the restoration of 
nerve, brain and body. 


Widespread appreciation of this 
fact accounts for the universal 
popularity of “‘ Ovaltine’’ as a 
bedtime __ beverage. Delicious 
‘““ Ovaltine ’’ offers these special 
advantages :— 


@ Its soothing nourishment 
helps to calm the nerves, 
assists the body to relax and 
promotes the conditions 
favourable to healthful sleep. 


During sleep ‘‘ Ovaltine”’ 
provides easily digestible 
nutriment for building up 
strength and energy, and 
nourishing nerves and body. : 


““Ovaltine’”’. helps you to 
wake up refreshed, buoyant 
and cheerful, better prepared 
to deal with the work of the 
new day. 


: : Because of its outstanding 

Prices in Great Britain and qualities ‘ Ovaltine’ is the food 

beverage most widely used in 

N. Ireland 2/4 and 4/- Hospitals and Nursing Homes 
throughout the world. 
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From Pomeroy ... Skin Foods rich with 
rare oils. Lotions to cleanse and protect. 
Lipsticks from deepest reds to delicate 
pinks. Gently clinging powders blended 


in the newest shades. Here is Beauty. 


SKIN FOOD * CLEANSING CREAM  * BEAUTY MILK *  DATHOS 
(for extra dry skins) * DAY CREAM ‘ SAFADA HANDLOTION ‘ MAKE-UP BASE 


Prices from 18/6 to 4/- LONDON SALON: 174 NEW BOND STREET, W,r 
4 


(Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL and THE AMATEUR STAGE) 7 
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1 DORSET BUILDINGS 
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TUDENTS of The Old Vic Theatre School 
who were present at ‘the opening cere- 
mony at The Old Vic; Waterloo Road, on 
January 24th will never forget the occasion 
nor the inspiring address which Laurence 
Olivier gave to encourage them at the out- 
set of their acting career. It was sad to 
see the famous theatre so battered but the 
ceremony was one of tremendous hope for 
the future and one felt that the indomitable 
spirit of Lilian Baylis was not far away. 

Miss Ellen Wilkinson, the Minister of 
Education, who opened the _ School, 
announced that a licence had been granted 
to repair the damage to The Old Vic build- 
ing, though the theatre cannot be opened 
to the public. Meantime the school will 
have a temporary home at the Froebel 
Institute, Barons Court, which has been lent 
by the Sadler’s Wells Ballet School. 

As we go to press the excellent revival 
of Caste transferred from the Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith, to the Duke of York’s on January 
22nd.. Also produced too late for review 
were Born Yesterday at the Garrick 
(January 23rd), The Lake of the Swans, 
which opened another new theatre club, 
The Boltons; Jane, the S. N. Behrman 
comedy based on the Somerset Maugham 
story, which is presented by The Theatre 
Guild and H. M. Tennent Ltd. with Ronald 
Squire and. Yvonne Arnaud as the stars. 
This play opened at the Aldwych on 
January 29th and marks the beginning of a 
new and interesting association between The 
Theatre Guild of New York and H. M. Ten- 
nent Ltd. Black Magic, sponsored by the 
Ministry of Fuel, opened at Unity Theatre 
on January 30th. 

The month has seen three new opera pro- 
ductions in the West End, Carmen and 


Edited by Frances Stephens 


Over the Footlights 


Manon at Covent Garden and The Barber 
of Seville at the Cambridge. 

New plays due shortly include [il Met By 
Moonlight at the Vaudeville, February 3rd, 
Galway Handicap at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, on February 4th, with Arthur Sin- 
clair and Max Adrian. Meantime Lady 
Windermere’s Fan will terminate an 18 
months’ run at the Haymarket and will 
be followed for a season on February 12th 
by The Eagle Has Two Heads with Eileen 
Herlie and James Donald in their original 
roles. Afterwards Noel Coward will return 
to the Haymarket in his successful comedy 
Present Laughter. On February 18th the 
Arts begin their ambitious presentation of 
Shaw’s Back to Methuselah which will run 
in five parts for a season of ten weeks: A 
new ballet Bailemos by Celia Franca to 
Massenet music will be presented by the 
Sadler's Wells Opera Ballet on February 
4th. 

It is good news indeed that at any 
moment now will be published the tenth 
edition of John Parker’s Who’s Who In The 
Theatre (Pitman, 45/- net). The last 
edition appeared in 1939. The new volume 
has been completely revised and brought 
up to date, and now contains over 2,000 
closely printed pages; nearly 500 new bio- 
graphies have been added, and there are 
more than 3,000 biographical notices of 
actors, actresses, managers, dramatic 
authors, composers, critics, scenic artists, 
designers, etc., in Great Britain and the 
United States of America, and a consider- 
able number of Continental notabilities. The 
Synopsis of London. Playbills 1939-46 is the 
only index (with casts) of plays produced 
in London and district since the outbreak 
of the war. PES. 


Robert White ¢ Sons SPANGLING | 


THEATRICAL 
JEWELLERY 57/59 Neal Street, ae 
and Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 EMBROIDERY 
ARMOUR Telephone: Temple Bar 8237 Ge 
-FOR HIRE STAGE COSTUMES 


from High Holborn 


This is the first turning on left down Shaftesbury Avenue 


Note New Address 


New Sl cos s He Yon 


“Pacific 1860”—Drury Lane, Dec. 19th. 
“Antony. and Cleopatra’—Piccadilly, Dec. 


20th. 

“The Man From The Ministry’—Comedy, — 
Dec. 24th. 

“The King-Stag” — Lyric, Hammersmith, 
Dec. 26th. 


“The Master Builder’—Arts, Jan. 1st. 

“My Anna”—Torch, Jan. 6th. . 

“Caviar to the General” — New Lindsey, 
Jan. 13th. 

“The Alchemist’—New, Jan. 14th. 

“Smith in Arcady”—Dmbassy, Jan. 15th. 


“ Pacific— 1860” 
L‘s! year put our two most_ historic 
theatres, Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane, back into commission. Covent. Gar- 
den opened in a blaze of balletic glory, but 
Drury Lane was not so fortunate in her 
choice of Coward’s latest musical romance. 
Mr. Coward’s muse deserted him when he 
sat.down to pen Pacific—1860. It is the 
age-old story of a prima donna choosing 
between love and a career—this time on the 
picturesque island of Samolo in the Southern 
Pacific, which gave Gladys Calthrop the 
chance to steal the show with her tasteful 
_and colourful décor. 

The play is devoid of wit and humour, 
and there is not a single melody vivid 
enough to haunt the memory afterwards. 
Throughout the evening the music seems to 
be paving the way for the big number that 
never happens. It is never used to heighten 
the situations of the plot. In fact, the 
three most pleasing numbers, satires on 
bored bridesmaids, ageing mothers and the 
duties of ADC’s, have nothing whatever to 
do with the drama on the stage. They 
could quite easily be featured in any revue. 
They are so far removed from the main 
story that in each case they are sung by 
lesser lights of the cast. 

When one of the residents of Samolo sees 
Mary Martin for the first time he describes 
her as the most tremendous event to hit the 

,island since the earthquake of 1837. Cer- 
tainly she is the most sensational star 
America has sent us since Mary Ellis. To 
the flirtatious strains of the music, she 
moves with exquisite grace in her flame- 
coloured crinoline; she has a delicious sense 
of comedy, and a smile that lights up the 
house. For once, the American import is 
justified, and London playgoers are likely 
to make her a life-long friend. She is 
admirably partnered by Graham Payn, one 
of our few leading men gifted with youth, 
ability and a passable singing voice, Sylvia 


Cecil, as the prima donna’s duenna, has 
the luck to sing ‘‘ This is a Changing 
World,’ a song with a pleasing waltz 
rhythm, which stirs the audience to a 
semblance of life. - 

We still cherish Bitter Sweet with affec- 
tion, and those of us who haunted the Lane 
in happier days enjoyed the emotional 
drama of Cavalcade and Novello’s luscious 
novelettes. No wonder we are disappointed 
with the tame entertainment provided by 
Mr. Coward for the re-opening of Garrick’s 
playhouse and for the debut of so glam- 
orous a star. ‘‘I want to enjoy myself,”’ 
says one of the bored bridesmaids in the 
last act. 
Lane programme bearing so many talented 
names. Leh wll 


‘* Antony and Cleopatra” 
MruERE are two tests by which any pro- 
duction of this play can be judged. One 
is that’ it should convey consistently . the 
mature passion of the two chief characters; 
the other, that it should keep the balance 
between romance and history. By these 
criteria the performance at the Piccadilly is 
a distinctive achievement. One brings away 
the conviction that Edith Evans uses her 


So do we, when we open a Drury ~ 


remarkable versatility in all its ample range . 


to..portray the historic Cleopatra. It is not 
an easy task. The last Queen of Egypt was 
a strange, complex creature, and the genius 
of Shakespeare has not failed to emphasise 
this. 
changing moods; callous pride mingled with 
elusive phases of gentleness; reckless folly 
alternating with flashes of luminous wisdom. 
It is a complexity imposing an exacting task 
on the interpreter, but Edith Evans, with 
unfailing insight and firm grasp of the 
character she portrays, brings out each 
mood and phase with convincing veracity. 
Not least effective is the rendering of the 
last tragic episode, the suicide of Cleopatra 
being played with a quiet restraint which 
heightens the sense of tragedy. How easily 
this event can become mere melodrama in 
less expert hands. 

An equally generous eulogy can be 
accorded Godfrey Tearle’s rendering ‘of 
Antony. Cleverly he reveals the conflict in 
the mind of this soldier-statesman, torn 
between his passion for the Queen, and his 
concern for the destiny of Rome: at one 
moment appearing weak and irresponsible; 
at another masterly and capable. Godfrey 
Tearle has captured the reality of this con- 
flict, and makes it the occasion for: a 


On the surface there are quickly | 


performance which will rank as another of 


his many successes. 
One can only add that every member of 


~ the large cast gives worthy support, and 
justifies the view that this is one of the 
best performances of Shakespeare’s great 
play it has been our privilege to see. It is 
invidious, really, to single out any particu- 
lar names in a cast as consistently good, but 
if such mention is made ther generous 
tribute must be paid to the performances of 
‘Nancy Nevinson, as Charmian; Helen Chris- 
tie, as Octavia, and Michael Goodliffe, as 
Octavius Caesar. The decor by Motley 
forms a most effective setting for a staging 
which is in every detail admirable. L.J. 


“The Man from the Ministry ” 


THs play, which was first produced by 

the Services’ Sunday Society at the 
Whitehall Theatre last July, deserves a run 
in the West End and seems to have met 
with the wholehearted approval of audiences 
at the Comedy. 

The theme is so topical, one might 
almost say painful, that it is in the nature 
of a relief to be able to laugh at the intri- 
ecacies of red tape that enmesh the housing 
programme. Even the homeless must enjoy 
the spectacle of Clifford Mollison, in a role 
that admirably fits his debonair charm, 
making rings round Whitehall: The fun 
is maintained throughout, with just a hint 
of serious application at well chosen 
moments. Pictures from the play appear 
later in this issue. Beso! 


“Whe King Stag”’ 


Tre Young Vic Company have made a 

good beginning with their production of 
The King Stag, an adaptation of one of 
many ‘“‘dramatic fairy-tales’’ by the 18th 
Century Venetian dramatist, Count Carlo 
Gozzi. 

A prosy address to young people adds a 
page to the programme, but. the perform- 
ance redeems the offence. 

The story is rather intricate and some of 
the characters change their identities once 
or twice, but the course of the action is 
always clear. The Company contains many 
members of no slight experience. 


Best features were settings and costumes - 


by Motley in the old Italian tradition, pro- 
viding nourishment for serendipity among 
the older members of the audience. As for 
the younger members: one ranked the play 
higher than Alice and Peter Pan. H.G.M. 


“The Master Builder” 


W ITH Peter Ashmore’s imaginative pro- 

duction of The Master Builder at the 
Arts on New Year’s Night the theatrical 
year made a magnificent start. Rarely has 
the obscure symbolism of Ibsen’s Youth- 
and-Age allegory been interpreted so 
clearly. So often the stage presentation of 
this play becomes little more than an 
obscure discussion of ideas, but in the hands 
of Mr. Ashmore it vibrates with a life that 


Houston-Rogers 
EDITH EVANS 


as Cleopatra in the splendid production of Shake- 

speare’s Antony and Cleopatra at the Piccadilly 

Theatre, which is directed by Glen Byam Shaw. 

Pictures of this outstanding revival will appear in 
our next issue. 


holds the audience spellbound. Frederick 
Valk makes a larger than life portrait of 
Solness. It is a mighty performance that 
has been adversely criticised in certain 
quarters, but all suggestion of over-playing 
is completely justified by the fact that such 
dynamic. energy transforms the play into 
indisputably good theatre. Physically and 
intellectually, Valerie White’s interpretation 
of Hilda Wangel is the personification of 
flaming youth, and she easily holds her 
own beside the powerful playing of Mr. 
Valk. As Mrs, Solness, Jane Henderson tells 
of her lost dolls wth an _ unforgettable 
poignancy. Oliver Burt, Noel Howlett, 
Donald Heuston and Yvonne Mitchell com- 
plete the memorable cast. E, J 


“My Anna” 


HE mere fact that a play has not been » 


performed before may be a sufficient 
reason for doing it or for leaving it alone. 
The Torch Theatre is itself most attractive 
and good experimental work might profit- 
ably be undertaken there. My Anna, by 
Barbara S. Harper, is a sort of dramatised 
magazine story in which it is impossible to 
take any serious interest and some of its 
improper lines seemed merely improper. 
The setting by A. L. Guinea was quite 
good. He Gee 


“Caviar to the General” 
«4 VIAR To The General, by George S. 
George, the new play at the New Lind- 
sey, is an importation from America. 
Eugenie Leontovich, who collaborated with 
the author and played the lead in America, 
has come to England especially to play the 
lead in this production. The scene is laid 
in ‘Yakutsk, in Northern Siberia, where an 
American business man and a Russian 
General meet to negotiate a contract. The 
General is a woman, played by Eugenie 
Leontovich, so that a difference in sex is 
added to the many expected points of con- 
trast. From well-founded positions of 
mutual distrust, these negotiators pass 
rapidly through stages of criticism, recrim- 
ination, insult, show-down and. checkmate, 
until potations of vodka precipitate a con- 
dition that propinquity has prepared and 
the commerce becomes totally sexual. 
Eugenie Leontovich gives a performance 
of exceptional variety, excellently convinc- 
ing in many moods. The play would 
probably be difficult to cast, since there are 
no English characters, but an able com- 
pany has been assembled. John McLaren 
gives an outstanding performance as a 
tough business man with a hidden romantic 
streak. The Russian uniforms continually 
delight the eye. HarGiM. 


“The Alchemist” 
@& TRANGE that a play which is so heavy 
—and even incomprehensible—in the 
reading, should act every other West End 
comedy off the stage. True The Alchemist 
is among Jonson’s best comedies, but 
hitherto the intervening centuries have sat 
heavily and we have groped’ with leaden 
wits to find the humour and the satire. 
But the Old Vic Company in 1947—337 
years have been shortened by a century 
in this revival—have joyously penetrated 
to the core of the business of Jonson’s 
rogues and fools. The best of quick-firing 
American comedies might envy the. speed 
and the gusto of these shady goings-on, the 
large size in villains and the bawdry which 
the Hays Office would faint even to think 
on. The torrent of words pour easily over 
our heads—seeing is as good as hearing in 
this case—and knowing that Jonson lacked 
Shakespeare’s gift of poetry, we do not 


strain our ears overmuch. Between laughs 
we reflect that Jonson knew his world and 
had his types pin-pointed like specimen 
insects. His thrusts drive home — right 
home to the twentieth century when astute 
adventurers find it just as easy to batten 
on the superstitions and money lust of the 
fools. Nor has the age of astrology passed 
away ! 

No praise could be too high for the com- 
pany’s acting. Ralph Richardson as Face 
(‘‘a Rogue’), most obviously relishing every 
moment of the part, accomplishes a 
bewildering number of quick-changes, exits 
and entrances without faltering, while 
George Relph as Subtle, the quack Alche- 
mist (‘‘a Charlatan’’) reels off his mumbo- 
jumbo and incantations with astonishing 
ease. Dol Common, their colleague (‘‘a 
Bawd’’) is played with ripe abandon by 
Joyce Redman, who, however, lacks the 
large and coarse presence such a one must 
have had. Nicholas Hannen’s red-faced 
and_weighty Sir Epicure is another reveal- 
ing character study from this sound actor,, 
while Alec Guinness invests the part of Abel 
Drugger with an unexpected ‘touch of 
pathos. Margaret Leighton is suitably rustic 
as Dame Pliant, and to these Hogarthian 
characters is added Peter Copley’s Ananias, 
the Religious Maniac, a tall emaciated high- - 
hatted contortionist of terrifying mien. 
Michael Warre as Surly is most effective in 
his disguise as a Spanish Nobleman. 

The set in which the front of Lovewit’s 
house is removed as occasion demands, 
shows a touch of genius. Morris Kestelman 
is also responsible for the costumes, which 
have a richness and colour well in keeping. 
Enough has been said to indicate the com- 
plication and speed of the plot, and John 
Burrell has done a magnificent job as 
producer. 125 oss 


“Smith in Arcady” 
ARCADY is Sunbury, any remote, Eng- 
lish village, revolving around the 
squire’s house, and Smith is a civil servant, 
any bureaucrat imbued with a zealous devo- 
tion to State schemes and controls. It is 
Smith’s task, in N. C. Hunter’s pleasant 
comedy at the Embassy Theatre, to bring 
a social services centre to Sunbury. He 
finds the local inhabitants for and against, 
depending on youth or age, but the squire 
himself, courteous relic of the old order, 
plays fair until his medical crony joins him 
in some close attention to the vintage port 
and brandy. What then happens to the 
social services centre so  thoughtlessly 
erected on the cricket green, provides a 
slick climax to the comedy, and it is just 
this slickness of the ending which points 
the occasional barren patch when the 
dramatist is tempted to be serious on our 
contemporary problem of old or new, the 
individual or the State. 
But it is a happy evening, and some 


excellent acting creates a nice balance in 
the contending forces. Kynaston Reeves 
and Milton Rosmer are the pink of courtesy 
and the essence of apothecarism, happiest 
in the scene where they show Smith how 
gentlemen take their wine. Contrasting 
performances of equal merit are those of 
Charles Lloyd Pack as the bureaucrat, with 
Rosamund Greenwood as his too earnest and 
efficient assistant. Bryan Coleman and 
Pamela Nell show that romance can be 
refreshing in a world afflicted with forms, 
and tribute must be paid to Horace 
Sequeira’s oldest inhabitant. The Embassy 
has chosen well again, and with a little pull- 
ing together this comedy may amuse more 
audiences in the West End. LE ic JB 


BALLET 


“Le Lae des Cygnes” 
Pre Sadler’s Wells Ballet produced Le 

Lac Des Cygnes for the first time at 
Covent Garden on December 19th, The 
revival retains the Leslie Hurry décor and 
costumes which with the exception of some 
details capture both the splendour and the 
baroque fantasy of the Russian fairy tale. 
The second Act décor, shadowed by its dim 
efigy of a swan, magically enhances the 
whiteness of the ballet skirts on that vast 
stage. 

Details of the production have been 
changed to suit the theatre, and of these the 
most notable. are the rearrangements by 
Ninette de Valois of the Czardas and Spanish 
Dance to include more dancers. Both are 
excellent and the Czardas was charmingly 
led by Violetta Prokhorova, who has the 
plasticity and feeling of her race for the folk 
dance idiom. John Hart, Michael Somes 
(who is proving far more successful as 
character than as classical dancer), Julia 
Farron and Palma Nye made a good team 
in the Spanish Dance. The pas de trois 
was danced by Margaret Dale, Joan Shel- 
don and Harold Turner. The last has made 
some improvement since his reappearance 
in the company and although his technique 
is below his pre-war standard (he still tends 
to sacrifice neatness and accuracy to speed) 
his trained head, shoulder and arm carriage, 
especially at the beginning of a solo, might 
be studied with profit by younger male 
dancers. The art of ‘‘framing the face’ 
when the arm is en haut is becoming rare. 
Avril Navarre, Anne Negus and Norman 
Thomson in this dance the following night 
seemed to me to show great élan and homo- 
geneity. All three are excellent classicists 
and Thomson, who is miscast in Les 
Sylphides, proved here an accomplished 
technician with an unusual mixture of 
lightness and strength. 

‘Prokhorova danced on another occasion 
in the pas de trois, using those winged swan- 
like arm movements that magnificently suit 
her individual style, but which it would be 

(Continued on page 38) 


John McCormick’s highly successful production, 
The Wizard of Oz, which proved one of the most 
popular Christmas shows at the Winter Garden, 
has just transferred to the Saville. In the picture 
above are seen Diana Yardley as Dorothy, Claude 
Hulbert as the Cowardly Lion and Harold Tarran 
as Toto, the dog. (Below:) (Left) Fred Kitchen, 
Jnr. as the Tin Man and (right) Walter Crisham 

as the Straw Man. 


Graham and Waring. 


‘© The 
Shephard 
Show’”’ 


e Jean Ravel and 

Ronald Boyer 
in ‘‘Polka,”’ attrac- 
tive ballet in The 
Shephard Show, 
Firth Shephard’s 
new musical at the 
Prince’s Theatre. 


“Cinderella’ 


e@ Well worthy of 

the comic 
genius the 
Players’ Theatre 
was their panto- 
mime, Cinderella, 
and in this picture 
May Hallatt, Bill 
Shine and Don 
Gemmell are seen 
“in an = amusing 
moment. The 
Players’ Club, with 
its unique enter- 
tainment of old- 
time Music Hall, 
Chairman and all, 
continues to grow 
in popularity in 
its home under 

Hungerford 

Arches. 


The Theatre in the °47s 


THIS YEAR-MARKS THE CENTENARY (ON FEBRUARY 27TH) OF THE BIRTH 
OF ELLEN TERRY, AND ALSO OF MANY OTHER INTERESTING HAPPENINGS 
OUR CONTRIBUTOR DETAILS SOME OF 
THESE WITH REFERENCE ALSO TO OUTSTANDING EVENTS IN 1747 & 1647. 


IN THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 


ys April 1847 Covent Garden Theatre 

began its mew career as the ‘‘Royal 
Italian Opera House,’’ despite an ancient 
monopoly which had reserved~ for Her 
Majesty’s ‘‘the exclusive production in per- 
petuity of Italian opera.’’ By way of con- 
solation Benjamin Lumley secured for Her 
Majesty’s the engagement of Jenny Lind, 
the ‘‘Swedish Nightingale,’’ whose debut in 
1847 took London by storm. 

In October, Madame ‘Vestris, with her 
husband, Charles Mathews, took over the 
management of the Lyceum; and on 
November 1st the production of Bow and 
Cox at that theatre was the first perform- 
ance of one of the most popular farces in 
stage history. Another success at the 
Lyceum (earlier in the year) was The Creole, 
or. Love’s Fetters, a drama by Shirley 
Brooks, who was subsequently editor of 
Punch. Incidentally, Punch’s mortal 
enemy, Alfred Bunn ‘(“‘Hot, Cross Bunn’’) 
was then the energetic manager of Drury 
Lane. 


Purchase of Shakespeare’s Birthplace 

It was in 1847 that Shakespeare’s birth- 
place was purchased for the nation, thanks 
in part to Charles Dickens, who, newly- 
relieved of the cares of newspaper editor- 
ship, raised a company which performed 
Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour for the 
benefit of Leigh Hunt that summer, and 
then toured the provinces on behalf of the 
Shakespeare fund. Dickens himself played 
Justice Shallow in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, with Mark Lemon (who preceded 
Brooks as editor of Punch), as Falstaff. 
Another Shakespearian item of the year was 
that when Samuel Phelps produced Mac- 
beth at Sadler’s Wells, on December 27th, 
“singing witches’? were dispensed with for 
the first time since the Restoration. 


Fanny Kemble and Taglioni 

On February 16th Fanny Kemble re- 
appeared on the stage after an absence of 
fourteen years—whereas that great dancer, 
Maria Taglioni, retired. One of the year’s 
failures was Philip Van Artevelde, which, 
despite all that Macready’s reputation could 
do, ran for only five nights at the Prin- 
cess’s. ; 

In 1847 the career of that amazing Irish 
‘dancer, Marie Gilbert (better known as Lola 
Montez), reached its climax. She appeared 
at Munich, and completely captivated the 
old King of Bavaria. On March 7th she 
was naturalised by a royal ordinance, was 
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ennobled, and became the virtual ruler of 
the country, which, incidentally, she 
governed with a moderation and ability 
that confounded her detractors, although 
she could not survive the revolutionary 
flood of the following year. ze 


Ellen Terry 

Apart from the centenary of the birth of 
Dame Ellen Terry (about which there was 
formerly some doubt until it was confirmed 
from church registers that the great actress 
was born in 1847 not 1848), perhaps the 
most interesting of the stage celebrities 
who would have become centenarians had 
they survived until 1947 was George Gros- 
smith. He was born on December 9th 
1847; and on February 20th in the same 
year was born William Terriss (whose real 
name was Lewin), who was the father of 
Ellaline Terriss, and whose own. career was 
brought to a premature and tragic close. 
when he was stabbed to death at the 
Adelphi Theatre on December 15th 1897. 


Oscar Hammerstein 

Oscar Hammerstein, another notability 
born in 1847, will be remembered as the 
creator of the Manhattan Opera House, the 
London Opera House (subsequently the 
Stoll), and the Philadelphia and American 
Opera Houses. Other stage celebrities born 
in the same year were Joseph Maas 
(January 30th), who was a member of the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company, but was most 
effective, perhaps, in English ballads and 
Handel oratorios; and Marie Litton (Lowe) 
who played frequently at Drury Lane, and 
became manager of the Theatre Royal, 
Glasgow. 


Some Noted Dramatists 

Noted dramatists born a century ago 
included George Robert Sims, better known 
as ‘‘Dagonet’’ (September 2nd), author of 
such successful plays as The Lights of Lon- 
don; Archibald Clavering Gunter (October 
25th), who will be remembered principally, 
for his dramatised novel Mr. Potter of 
Texas; and Frederick John Fargus (Decem- 
ber 26th), who was better known as “‘Hugh 
Conway,’’ and whose Called Back ran at 
the Prince of Wales’s (then the Prince’s) 
for nearly two hundred nights. 

The obituaries of 1847 included Mlle. 
Mars.) (March 20th), the great dramatic 
actress of the Comédie Frangaise; and Sarah 
Egerton (August 3rd), who, although 
eclipsed as a tragedienne by the rising star 

(Contirued overleaf) 


of Sarah Siddons, successfully exchanged 
tragedy for melodrama. 


1747 
- There is an interesting commentary on 
stage finances in the eighteenth century in 
Colley Cibber’s Apology, which records that 
at Covent Garden ‘‘in 1747 Mrs. Rich said 
she was always contented if the receipts 
reached three figures.’’ On the other hand 
Thomas King, subsequently famous as actor 
and dramatist, ran away from home that 
year, at the age of seventeen, and joined a 
travellfhg company at Tonbridge, with 
whom he recited and acted for fourpence! 
At that time Garrick was in his prime, and 
it was in 1747 that he entered into partner- 
ship with Lacy at Drury Lane. The open- 
ing was noteworthy for that famous pro- 
logue which Garrick’s old master and friend, 
Samuel Johnson, composed for the occasion. 
In the words of Boswell: 

“ David Garrick, having become joint 
patentee and manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre, Johnson honoured his opening 
of it with a Prologue, which, for just and 
manly dramatic criticism on the whole 
vange of the English stage, as well as for 
poetical excellence, is unrivalled.”’ 
Among reforms instituted by Garrick 

that. year was the abolition of the custom 
of gaining admission by payment behind 
the scenes. Garrick was experiencing some 


jealousy from James Quin, who, at the 
end of the year, went to Bath, and wrote 
to Rich: ‘‘I am at Bath,’’ to which Rich 
as laconically replied: ‘“‘Stay there, and 
be damned!’’ Macklin and Samuel Foote 
were also in their heyday, Foote opening 
the Haymarket on April 22nd with a farce 
and other items, and showing ready 
resource, when the Westminster magistrates 
intervened, by selling tickets for a “‘dish of 
chocolate.”’ 

The year’s bicentenaries include the birth 
of that great actor, John Henderson 
(March 8th), the “‘Bath Roscius,’’ who was 
a notable Shylock and Falstaff, was the 
first to play Macbeth in Scottish costume, 
and was the last actor buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, until Irving’s ashes were laid 
there. 


1647 


In 1647, when the plays of Beaumont and | 


Fletcher were collected, Charles Hart (of 
whom it was said ‘‘he might teach any 
king on earth how to comport himself’’) 
produced the Bloody Brother of those great 
dramatists. But it was in that year that 
the Puritan cause triumphed in the Civil 
War. Hart was arrested, and the acting 
profession was, in modern parlance, driven 
underground, for from 1647 the ordinance 
suppressing theatrical performances, passed 
five years earlier, was rigidly enforced. 
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PICTURES 
BY 
ALEXANDER 
BENDER 


Cartwright: 
Under this 
new scheme 
of things, of 
course, if she 
were seriously 
ill, she’d go 
to hospital. 


L. to R.: 
WYNDHAM 
GOLDIE as 
Sam Cart- 
wor igh 6, 
ELSPETH 
MARCH © as 
Mrs. Ruth 
Cart wright, 
and JOHN 
ROBINSON as 
Dr. Alan Boyd 
in a scene from 
Act I. 


- hie G lean as AT. THE.-GLOBE 


THe author of this interesting play, Warren Chetham Strode, has 

the distinction of being responsible for two West End successes 
dealing with current and controversial social topics. The Guinea Pig 
continues to draw big and appreciative audiences at the Criterion, and 
in The Gleam the author has displayed the same human approach to 


& modern day problems. 

The acting throughout is excellent and carries an air of sincerity 
which convinces. Jack Minster is the able director, and Moira 
Verschoyle’s decor conveys the Cartwrights’ comfortable home, later 
the improvised Health Centre, with a sure touch. 
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Mrs. Cartwright: When did 
you first get it? The head- 
ache, I mean. 

Monica: Last night—a bit 
.,.and then this morning. 

The opening scene at 

Sam Cartwright’s house 

at Longhurst-under-Edge, 

a town near London. The 

time is Spring 1946. 

Monica Cartwright 

(Honor Blackman) has 

been sent home from 

school with what threat- 
ens to be an attack of 
flu. 


Dora: Hope you get better 
soon, Monica. Not like 
Bessie Saunders—she died 
of it. 

Fred Holt: Now then, Dora. 


Fred Holt (Harry Ross) 
local lorry owner and 
newly elected local coun- 
cillor, calls on the Cart- 
wrights with his daugh- 
ter, Dora (Audrey Tees- 
dale), Also at the door 
is Joe Eield (Arthur 
Hambling), foreman at 
Sam Cartwright’s 
tannery. 


so little 


a child. 
Tim: Did she recognise 
you? 
wo. days, lia tex 
Monica’s illness has 
taken a turn for the 
worse and meningitis 
is suspected. (Left): 
Hugh Kelly as Tim 
Cartwright, Monica’s 
brother, a medical 
student just down 
from Cambridge. 
(Centre): Frances 
Waring as Hilda. 


Fred Holt: Thought you 
might like to look at 
the plans for our town. 
Here we are... This 
is the future Longhurst- 
under-Edge. 

Sam Cartwright: This is 
splendid ...where’s my 
tannery ? 


At this anxious mo- 
ment Fred Holt calls 
to show the Cart- 
wrights the plans for 
the new satellite town 
at Longhurst-under- 
Edge. Sam Cartwright 


who has_ wholeheart- 
edly supported the 
scheme, is not so en- 
thusiastic when Fred 
breaks the news that 
his house is to be 
pulled down to make 
way -for a new road. 


Tim: Don't cry, Mother 
: Everything’s all 
right now ... Every- 
thing’s all right. She’s 
in the best hands we 
could get. There’s noth- 
ing to worry about any 
more, 

Thanks to the care of 

Dr. Boyd, Monica 

safely passes the crisis 

of her illness. Popular 
local G.P. and friend 
of the Cartwrights, 

Dr. Boyd is opposed 

to the new Health Act 

which has the enthu- 
siastic support of 
Sam Cartwright. 


Dr. Boyd: Well—I only hope I can go on giving the same care and attention to all my patients when this 
new Bill you’re so keen about, Cartwright, becomes Law. 


The doctor and Sam Cartwright have one of their frequent arguments about the new Bill. 


Dr. Boyd: You want to see me, and I knock off at five... why don’t you come and see Dr. Thorneyer ft? 
Joe Field: About my leg...Not likely. Dr. Thorneycroft don’t know his backside from his velbow! 


Three years later, in 1949, the Cartwrights’ home is the temporary Health Centre. Dr. Boyd 
is now working under the State Scheme and: Monica is receptionist with Hilda, Fred Holt’s 
daughter. 
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Pe Boud a) i ofeels 
what JTve_ always 
feared Id feel — 
that I’m losing in- 
terest—and that the 
age-old relationship 
between patient and 
doctor is beginning 
to slip. 


The doctor  un- 
burdens himself to 
Monica. 


Dora : You're not 
Muriel  Logan’s 
mother, are you? 

Mrs. Logan: Yes. 
Why do ask 
that ? 


Hilda Holt, with 
access to the medi- 
cal case histories, 
takes great delight 
in a bit of local 
scandal. 


(Peggy Fame as 
Mrs. Logan). 


Dr. Boyd: What is— 
er — what is Dr. 
Thorneycroft going 
to specialise in — 
particularly ? 

Fred: Holt: Surgery 
...Wwhat I ‘said. 
Dr. Boyd: Oh, I see. 
Of course...I was 
being rather stupid 
...1 didn’t under- 

stand. 


Fred Holt, now 
all-powerful in the 
Town Health and 
Planning schemes, 
does not see eye to 
eye with the doc- 
tor, who finds his 
ignorant meddling 
unendurable. 


Geoffrey: Well, well, well, 
Land of Hope and Glory— 
Mother of the—Or perhaps 
I've been abroad so long 
that I'm a bit out of date. 

Mrs. Cartwright’s brother, 

Geoffrey Webb (Tom 

Macaulay), paying a rare 

visit to England, finds 

the new “planned 

economy ’’ more than a 

little bewildering. He 

persuades his nephew, 

Tim, now qualified and 

eager to become a special- 

ist, to go out with him 
to Kenya when he re- 
turns. It looks as though 
the boy, frustrated by 
the red tape of the new 

State Medical Services, 

will throw up his career. 


Monica : Wasn’t Alan funny 
to-night, Mummie, about 
unmarried doctors ? 


Mrs. Cartwright ; Yes, he was 

... Tm very fond of Alan. 
It becomes obvious that 
Monica and Dr. Boyd are 
in love with each other 
and soon after their en- 
gagement is announced. 
Meantime the Cart- 
wrights are back in their 
old home, which after all 
was not required to be 

demolished. 


Fred Holt: If every- 
one rings up their 
own particular pet 
Surgeon the whole 
organisation will 
break down. 

Dr. Boyd: Vm a 
doctor, Mr. Holt, 
and I know exactly 
what I'm doing. 


The doctor i's 
opposed by Fred 
Holt when he 
wishes to call in 
a specialist to oper- 
ateeon. the: Cart- 
wrights’ maid after 
a serious road acci- 
dent. The doctor 
defies Holt and is 
accordingly 
reported for his 
insubordination. 


Tim:  Aescuplapius. 
He was the God of 
Healing. 


Joe: That's ‘im. 


Joe presents Tim 
with a parting gift 
on the eve of his 
sailing for Kenya. 
Nor is Tim the 
only one unsettled 
by recent develop- 
ments, for his 
mother has of late 
found herself con- 
stantly opposing 
the ideas of her 
husband who has 
strongly supported 
all Fred  Holt’s 
schemes (that is 
until they ran con- 
trary to his own 
interests). She feels 
she must get away 
for a spell and 
decides to accom- 
pany Tim. 


Mrs. Cartwright : I am going away...I am going Dr. Boyd: Yes—you may well look at them, Tim. 
aw. with Geoffrey. You’ve got healing in those hands—healing. 
Sam pean he eu you ean go away jnd leave Dr. Boyd now begins to see that while PS 
me li his. We’ve never been separated for so : re : ineffi- 
lone before... what am I going to do without centy, tuheGever “they kee sara 
: must co-operate in 
the new Health 
Scheme. He makes 
one last bid to per- 
suade Tim not to 
throw over his pro- 
fession, to see with 
him ‘‘ the gleam at 
the end of the 
tunnel.”’ 


Mrs. Logan: Qh, Mr 
m — Mrs. Dingley 
outside. She says she 
very sorry to bother you 
out of hours, but he 
little girl’s been take 
very sick and could you 
go over? 


Tim: Tell her—I'll be 
over in five minutes. 

A call comes to Ti 
and he _ responds 
realising at last tha 
he cannot forsake his 
profession. Tim’s de 
cision has a profounc 
effect on his mothe 
and they both aban 
don their plans fo 
their trip to Kenya 


A moment toward: 
the end of the play 


@OMERSET Maugham’s first big success, 

originally produced at the Court Theatre 
in October 1907, has proved well worthy 
of its present revival.. It seems clear that 
Mr. Maugham suffered few growing pains 
in the perfecting of his art, for there is 
scarcely an indication of the inexperienced 
playwright in his witty and well constructed 
comedy of manners. 

For current consumption Firth Shephard 
has taken the play back to 1885 and thus 
given himself the opportunity of staging 
the comedy with the lovely late Victorian 
costumes, which add an air of opulence most 
welcome in these days. The settings and 
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CORAL-BROWNE AS LADY FREDERICK 
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costumes are designed by Anthony Holland, 
who is to be congratulated on giving us a 
feast for the eyes reminiscent of Mr. 
Beaton’s Lady Windermere’s Fan. 


The chief burden of the play falls on 
Coral Browne, who is an_ altogether 
entrancing Lady Frederick, but one must 
not decry the outstanding acting of the 
rest of the cast, particularly Edwin Styles, 
Phyllis Dare, Vernon Greeves, Anthony 
Ireland, Evelyn Roberts and Patricia Raine. 
The play is brilliantly produced by Murray 
Macdonald who has an eye for every 


situation. 
PICTURES BY ANGUS McBEAN 


(Top Left): Paradine 
Fouldes (Edwin Styles) 
and Lady Frederick 
Berolles in a scene in 
Act 1, in Lady 
Frederick’s suite at 
the Hotel Splendide, 
Monte Carlo. Paradine 
tries to dissuade Lady 
Frederick from _ her 
intention of marrying 
the young Marquis of 
Mereston, but Lady 
Frederick, an attrac- 
tive woman of the 
world, demonstrates 
that she has means of 
utwitting the March- 
ness of Mereston, 
the young man’s 
mother. 


(Above) ; The Marquis 
of Mereston (Vernon 
Greeves) declares his 
undying love for the 
fascinating Lady 
Frederick. 


(Left): Captain Mont- | 
gomerie (Anthony Ire- 
land), who has social 
ambitions, endeavours | 
to blackmail Lady 
Frederick into marry- | 
ing him in order to | 
sive her brother who | 
is financially in the 
Captain’s clutches. 


The dramatic moment 
from Act IIL when Lady 
Frederick makes her 
appearance and the battle 
is on with the Marchion- 
ess, who is determined at 
all costs that her son 
shall not marry this lady 
of doubtful past. 
(Left): Phyllis Dare 
the Marchioness of 
Mereston. 


‘The Marchioness _con- 
fronts Lady Frederick 
with a letter which impli- 
cates her honour, though 
actually Lady Frederick 
was innocent of the 
charge. 


Frederick outwits 
the Marchioness when 
she dramatically produces 
love letters written to her 
by the late Marquis of 
Mereston, but deciding 
not to pursue the matter, 
she burns them, to the 
astonishment of Paradine. 


The young Marquis 
refuses to believe his 
mother’s accusation, 
but Lady Frederick 
sees that their mar- 
riage is impossible, 
and in order to dis- 
illusion the young 
man stages for him 
a demonstration of 
her toilette, a devas- 
tatingly revealing 
process, which has 
the desired effect. 


(Below): The  in- 
evitable happens 
and her old admirer, 
Paradine, who has} 
just anonymously 
rescued her from) 
financial embarrass- 
ment, realises the} 
real depth of his 
affection for a fas-} 
cinating and coura- 
geous woman. 


(Right): Sergeant Henry 
Brown (Cl d Mollison) 
makes an unconventional 
entrance via the window 
of the Ministry of Re- 
construction and demar 

a house. He meets Katie 
Jones (Beryl Mason), an 
attractive but most inefti- 

cient secretary. 


(Below) : 

Katie : he wind must 
have blown the papers 
about. 


Katie’s chief, Mr. Vincent 
—D.D.A.2 (Charles Le- 
feaux), enraged by her 
mistakes and the _ dis- 
covery of Sergt. Brown, 
gives her. notices on the 
spot. Whereupon the 
adventurous Sergeant 
whisks her off (with a 
Supply of. necessary 
licences and»forms) and 
together they achieve the 
astonishing and _ illegal 
feat of building 500 houses 
in six months in out-of- 
the way Bellingto 


‘“ The 


Man 
from the 
Ministry” 


e There are other means of 

tackling the frustrations 
and problems of the day, be- 
sides the more serious way of 
plays like The Gleam, and in 
this comedy Madeleine Bing- 
ham has chosen the very 
English method of laughing 
at some of our bureaucratic 
follies. A satirical note adds 
a tang to this amusing 
comedy about the housing 
situation, which brings to- 
gether a most competently 
acted group of local officials 
and nitwits. ith Clifford 
Mollison and Beryl Mason in 
the lead, the fun is sustained 
throughout, and splendid 
support comes from Alec Fin- 
ter, Clement Hamelin, Brian 
Royceton, Roland Caswell, 
Charles Lefeaux, Joan Berl; 
Ysanne Churchman, Gwen 
Nelson, Alan Lawrence and 

Frank Freeman. 


PICTURES BY 
RUSSELL SEDGWICK 


(Right); 

By Act III, Sergt. Brown, under 
the bogus name of Hadrian Balbus, 
has wrought his miracle at Belling- 
ton, The Council are behind him to 
a man with the exception of one 
troublemaker, and the day comes for 
the grand opening of the new hous- 
ing estate by the Mayor. At this 
awkward moment Mr. Ponsonby (of 
the ©.C.P.L.T.) arrives to inspect 
the timber records, but he proves 


quite inoffensive, and calm is res- 
tored until the sudden and explosive 
appearance of Mr. Vincent from the 
Ministry of Reconstruction. (Brian 
Royceton as Mr. Ponsonby, centre). 


(Left) : 

Act I, Scene 2, in the 
Offices of the Bellington 
Town Council. The typists, 
Phyllis and Elsie (Joan 
Berly and Ysanne Church- 
man) gossip away 0 
vious of the Woman with 
the Shopping Basket 
(Gwen Nelson), a patient 
and frequent caller in 
search of accommodation. 


(Left) : 

Henry and Katie survey 
the new estate through 
the window. With the aid 
of the local press and 
support of the councillors 
who hear the truth about 
Henry’s successful hoax 
with amusement and 
admiration, ._the bogus 
“Man from the Ministry” 
and his future wife 
escape the consequences 
of their illegal piece of 

public service. 
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Picture by Kdwarad Mandinian 


e An exciting moment from Andrée Howard’s new pallet which recently had its 

premiere at the Sadler’s Wells Theatre and which was reviewed fully in our 

last issue. In the picture (Left to Right) are Anne Heaton as The Girl, Leo 

Kersley as The Reveller in White, Donald Britton as A Boy, John Cranko as A 

Pugilist, and Nadia Nerina as the Circus Dancer. The theme and decor are by 
Hugh Stevenson to music by Leonard Salzedo. 


Link with 
Diaghileff 


e This interesting pic- 

ture which has just 
reached us from America 
will arouse many 
memories in followers of 
the Diaghileff Ballet Com- 
pany. Alicia Markova is 
seen with Adolph Bolm 
and Nijinska. Ballet- 
goers in this country are 
greatly looking forward 
to the promised visit of 
Markova later this year, 
and on the following page 
is a beautiful study of 
her in the new ballet 

Camille. 


Constantine Photo 


in 
“ Camille ” 


e A lovely new study of Alicia Markova 

in Camille, the ballet which had its 
premiere at the Metropolitan, New York, 
in October last. Taken from Dumas’ La 
Dame aux Camellias, the ballet opens on 
Camille’s death-bed and the story is told 
in a eeries of flashbac The choreo- 
graphy is by John tas, to music from 
Schubert arranged by Vitorio Rieti. The 
costumes and sets are by Cecil Beaton, 
and on the right is a delightful action 
study from the ballet, in which Markova 
is partnered by Anton Dolin as Armand. 


BY OUR 
AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENT 


Ei 
MAWBY 
GREEN 


(Right) : 


Margaret Webster as 
Mrs. Borkman (left), 
and Eva Le Gallienne 
as Ella Rentheim in 
the American Reper- 
tery Theatre’s produc- 
tion of John Gabriel 
Borkman., 


(Picture by Graphic 


House) 


choes 


@PURRED on by the triumphant success 
of the Old Vic’s visit to America, pro- 
ducer Cheryl Crawford, director Margaret 
Webster, and the actress who has worked 
hardest and longest for repertory in 
America, Eva Le Gallienne, pooled their 
worthy talents and raised the necessary 
$300,000 to launch the American Repertory 
Theatre, Inc. With high purpose, a healthy 
respect for the aims of repertory, and a 
solid acting company, they plunged into 
an ambitious programme with six pro- 
ductions planned for the first season. 
date four have arrived and they are of such 
high calibre that the patronising attitude 
and the back handed compliment of ‘‘ this 
is a good production—for a Repertory 
Company ’’ have not made their expected 
appearance. Indeed each. production is 
every bit the equal of the best commercial 
Broadway product and yet, at this writing, 
the A.R.T. seems to be in trouble. An 
$18,500 a week gross is needed to break on 

-and this figure is not being reached 
regularly. And unless it is, plans for the 

-remaining two plays of the season, School 
for Scandal and a new play by De Witt 


Bodeen, Harvest of Years, will be 
- abandoned. 
Caviar for the General 


The reason for this distress seems to lie 
in the selection of plays. They are, as a 
whole, caviar for the general and if produced 
individually, we don’t believe could get 
beyond a “‘ limited engagement.’’ Shakes- 
peare’s Henry VIII is drawing moderately 
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well, Ibsen’s John Gabriel Borkman is not 
pulling its weight and Barrie’s sentimental 
comedy What Every Woman Knows, which 
you would think would be the box office 
draw, has been sabotaged by the memory of 
Helen Hayes in the role of Maggie Wylie. 
The audience wants a virtuoso performance 
in the title role and the very godd one 
being offered by June Duprez plus an 
excellent supporting caste headed by such 
““names’’ as Eva Le Gallienne, Ernest 
Truex, Walter Hampden and _ Richard 
Waring is not good enough. Fortunately, 
the fourth bill contains Bernard Shaw’s 
brilliant comedy Androcles and the Lion. 
With Ernest Truex as the rallying point in 
a role perfectly suited to his comic talent, 
this play is proving to be the A.R.T.s best 
hope for financial salvation, 


Productions Excellent 

The physical productions are all excellent, 
but the opulent settings David. Ffolkes 
designed for the opening production, the 
chronicle play Henry VIII, literally swept 
the A.R.T. majestically on to the Broadway 
scene, The play has some “‘ big ’’ moments 
which are well done, particularly by Miss 
Le Gallienne as the hapless Katherine of 
Aragon, who proudly pleads her losing case 
before Henry and Cardinal Wolsey, goes 
into retreat and dies, but the whole is never 
dramatically compelling. However Miss 
Webster has staged and edited (also insert- 
ing excerpts from ‘‘ The Chronicles of 
Rafael Holinshead ’’ to clarify the plot) 

(Continued overleaf ) 


Ernest Truex as Androcles (left), Phillip Bourneuf 

as Cowsar and John Becher as the Lion in Shaw's 

Androcles and the Lion, most popular of the 
A.R.T.’s productions to date. 


(Picture by Van Damm Studio) 


expertly so that the play always moves, 
never palls and emerges as a magnificent 
pageant. Victor Jory plays the title role in 
capital make-up and Walter Hampden, who 
incidentally is America’s best known Cyrano 
de Bergerac, portrays Cardinal Wolsey, 
being most effective when stripped of his 
power in the scene generally accredited to 
Fletcher, commencing ‘‘ Farewell, a long 
farewell to all my greatness.”’ 


** What Every Woman Knows ”’ 


For the second production, What Every 
Woman Knows, Miss Le Gallienne and Mr. 
Hampden appear in minor roles as_ the 
worldly Comtesse de la Briere and the stuffy 
Charles Venables respectively, giving British 
born June Duprez (making her New York 
stage debut with the A.R.T.) and Richard 
Waring their big chance as Maggie Wylie 
and John Shand. Never having seen the 
orginal Maggie, Maude Adams, or Helen 
Hayes in a later revival on stage and screen, 
we had no qualms whatever about accepting 
Miss Duprez’s interpretation of the plain- 
looking, self-effacing but wily Wylie. But 
we are willing to concede there may have 
been something lacking in her delineation 
since Mr. Waring’s ambitious, arrogant and 
humourless John Shand emerges somewhat 
the stronger and more complete character. 
But for all that and despite the rigours of 
an ever changing world, Barrie’s sentimental 


bouquet to women has lost none of its 
charm and appeal and can more than hold 


its own with to-day’s Broadway fare. Now 
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we have been wondering whether Barbara 
Mullen has ever done Maggie Wylie in 
London and if not—why? 


‘John Gabriel Borkman 4 


John Gabriel Borkman must be one of Eva 
Le Gallienne’s favourite plays. It has not 
been seen in,New York since she last pre- 
sented it at her Civic Repertory Theatre 
twenty years ago and now she is responsible 
for its current resurrection, supplying the 


direction, translation, production scheme 
and a deeply moving performance. This 
overwhelmingly _ depressive play full of 


frustration and fury has been given expert 
and loving care, but is failed by the card-~ 
board performance of Victor Jory in the 
difficult title role. As John Gabriel Bork- 
man, half materialist half poet, who gives 
up love for power and financial success and 
loses everything, he is completely uncon- 
vincing. He tries hard enough, scowls well 
enough. and rants loud enough, but it is all 
surface and when he is finished all you have 
seen is Victor Jory. Quite the contrary can 
be said about Eva Le Gallienne’s weary, 
dying yet fiery spirited Ella Rentheim, the 
spurned sweetheart, and Margaret Webster’s 
massive portrait of the cold-hearted and 
bitter Mrs. Borkman. 


*“Androcles and the Lion ”’ 


Bernard Shaw’s brilliantly clear and 
laugh provoking comedy on _ saintliness, 
Androcles and the Lion, is the joy of the 
season and a tribute to the skill of the 
A.R.T. © With all the would-be saints: the 
coward Spintho (Eli Wallach), the ferocious 
warrior Ferrovious (Victor Jory), the 
innocent Androcles (Ernest Truex) and the 
intelligent Lavinia (June Duprez), expertly 
played as are the Ed Wynnish Cesar of 
Philip Bourneuf and the Roman Captain of 
Richard Waring under the direction of Miss 
Webster, which reveals an unsuspected and 
delicious sense of humour, Mr. Shaw’s purely 
logical and dramatic discussion on religious 
faith sparkles across the footlights impishly, 
impudently and bearing great good will. 

As a curtain raiser for Mr. Shaw’s two 
acter, Sean O’Casey’s Pound on Demand, 
about two drunks in a post office trying to 
cash a money order, was selected and badly 
slapsticked up, but all was forgiven after 


the superb Androcles. 
; * 


* * 


The American Repertory Theatre is filling 
a great need. The results achieved so far 
are greater than anyone dared hope and 
every lover of real theatre cannot help but 
wish that it is successful in overcoming the 
headaches and heartaches that must inevit- 
ably cross the path of a venture of this 
magnitude and go on to new triumphs. 


e k e 

Ballet in Paris 
BLES Ballets - des Champs-Elysées have 

been unfortunate in their English appear- 
ances. Both in their first season at the 
Adelphi Theatre and a few months ago at 
Croydon they were hampered by a small 
stage and inadequate orchestra and lighting. 
To see them therefore in their own home, 
the Theatre des Champs-Elysées in Paris, is 
a revelation of the artistic homogeneity of 
their work under ideal conditions. An 
excellent orchestra under the direction of a 
conductor, André Girard, who makes a 
habit of attending choreographic rehearsals, 
gives the performances real musical dis- 
tinction, and the subtle use of lighting adds 
a new imagination to the ballets. 

Jean Hugo’s classic setS for Les Amours 
de Jupiter in particular gain in beauty when 
the ballet is seen in the theatre for which 
it was created, and the same is true of 
Roland Petit’s choreography. The stage is 
smaller than that at Covent Garden, but 
considerably larger than that at Sadler’s 
Wells, and the auditorium, flanked by 
circular tiers of seats and open boxes, is 
spacious without losing reasonable intimacy. 
Both dramatic and purely choreographic 
values therefore have full scope and mainly 
owing to the brilliant and versatile talent of 
Petit, who combines some of the best 
qualities of Ashton and Helpmann with an 
essentially Gallic flair of his own, the young 
company is building up a repertoire of 
formidable artistic range. 

The company works hard under the 
direction of Petit and -Gordon Hamilton, 
who is now in complete charge as maitre 
de ballet, taking classes and rehearsals and 
aiming particularly to instil discipline into 
the very young and inexperienced corps-de- 
ballet. Eight ballets were performed on 
Christmas Day: of these only two were less 
than first class and one—the Petit-Cocteau 
ballet Le Jewne Homme et la Mort—is a 


masterpiece which compares with the 
greatest creative work to be seen in ballet 
to-day. 


Like his beautiful film, La Belle et la 
‘Béte, now showing in Paris, Le Jeune 
Homme et la Mort reveals Cocteau afresh 
as the most vital imaginative force in the 
French entertainment world. His concep- 
tion is starkly simple but deeply impressive : 
a musical experiment which has miracu- 
lously succeeded because the spirit behind 
the work was great enough to catch the 
sweep and impulse of the music which 
accompanies it. For at Cocteau’s express 
wish the choreographer and _ dancers 
rehearsed the ballet to jazz tunes and 
rhythms, in order to obtain the modern 
atmosphere the author felt essential to the 


theme; only when the choreography was 
complete was Bach’s Passacaglia sub- 
stituted. 
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by AUDREY WILLIAMSON 


This is an experiment insupportable in 
theory and obviously dangerous to follow, 
and it has probably succeeded only because 
Cocteau thoroughly understood the feeling 
of the music and imparted something of 
that feeling to the choreographer through 
his scenario. Possibly also the two dancers 
have unconsciously assimilated the music in 
performance, I can only give my personal 
impression, which is that the sustained flow 
of the Bach score makes a majestic and 
moving basis to the ballet and against every 
prior instinct I find it impossible to separate 
the music from the complete work of art 
which has been evolved. 


The settings for this ballet by Wakhe- 
vitch, after Cocteau’s suggestions, are 
superb, and an indispensable part of the 
atmosphere, The curtain rises on an attic 
studio suggesting the poorest quartier of 
Montmatre: peeling discoloured walls, in- 
describable sordidness and damp, a beam 
with a rope in the centre, a rusty, unlit 
stove. On an iron-framed, untidy bed 
against the wall a young man lies carelessly, 
his head hanging over the edge facing the 
audience, his long chestnut hair streaming 
to the floor. His arms and legs are bare, 
his dress rough working overalls. An orange 
bedspread provides the only splash of colour 
in the surrounding greyness. It is like a 
picture by a French painter, a brilliant 
artistic impression. : E 

The young man rises, and in a languid 
dance, lifting his watch to his ear, suggests 
the weariness of waiting. When the girl 
for whom he waits enters he is electrified, 
blazes to life. She meets his eager passion 
with indifference: dressed simply in a short 
pale green dress and black gloves, her long 
ebony hair hanging loose, she is vivid and 
nonchalant, calculating and cruel. Her 
movements are charged with her contempt, 
her anxiety to be free of him. “In little 
unfeeling bourrées she evades his embraces, 
lures him in an enticing circling movement 
of her cigarette, finally kicks him savagely 
so that, suffering and helpless against her 
witchery, he turns at each kick in slow, 
superbly controlled somersaults across the 
floor. The whole relationship of the two 
is conveyed in dance: the woman goading, 
selfish, cool in hatred, the youth murderous 
with passion yet wax at her touch. It is 
like a Zola transformed by the imagination 
of a poet. 

The young man sinks on‘a chair, his head 
on his arms. Watching him, she climbs 
silently up beside the beam and knots the 
rope in a hanging noose. Cruelly for a 
moment she caresses him, then jerks< his 
head towards the noose and rushes trium- 
phant from the room. She has gauged his 
heartsickness aright. After’ one desperate 

(Continued overleaf) 


Ballet in Paris (Continued 

and half-crazed dance of frustrated youth- 
ful energy, flinging the chairs across the 
room, he drags the table to the beam, puts 
his head in the noose, kicks the table away. 

As he hangs there the whole scene, except 
the beam and his limp body, disappears 
- into the flies, and one has a kaleidoscope 
of the roofs of Paris at night, the great sign 
of C-I-T-R-O-E-N illuminated letter by 
letter on the distant Etoile. A figure moves 
forward: a woman in a white evening dress 
and red cloak and hood, jewels blazing at 
her cuffs and throat. On her face is the 
skeleton mask of Death. The young man 
descends from the beam. She turns to 
him, takes off the mask and places it on 
him. Her face, frozen to immortality, is 
that of the girl who spurned him. Slowly 
the two turn and, the young man blindly 
leading, thread their way across the roofs 
in the flashing light. 

As simple as that; but the effect is indes- 
cribable. Petit’s choerography, spare but 
never banal, is original and expressive 
throughout and in the last scene he knows 
the. value of immobility. The young man, 
virile, yet world-weary, is superbly danced 
by Jean Babilée, and as the girl and Death 
Babilée’s wife, Nathalie Philippart, reveals 
a new depth, sublety and beauty. She has 
developed both as dancer and artist, and 
here her personality and dramatic instinct 
give her a place entirely her own in French 
ballet. She has also danced with seductive 
’ Apache abandon the part of La plus belle 
fille du monde in Le Rendez-vous, another 
of Petit’s ballets which brilliantly captures 
the atmosphere of Parisian low-life. 


Le Jeune Homme et la Mort was produced 
some months. ago. Le Bal Des Blanchis- 
seuses, of which I saw the third perform- 
ance, is Petit’s latest work and a piece of 
glittering flippancy which makes some 
recent English efforts at gvotesquerie look 
juvenile. A strolling clarionet player enters 
a laundry. and his music animates. the 
workers to a marionette-like activity: there 
is little more to it than that, but Petit’s 
dance invention gives the scene prodigious 
zest and he has translated jazz and acro- 
batics into the classical medium with 
astonishing facility. Audaciously he has 
chosen as his principal dancer Daniéle Dar- 
mance, a 19-year--old acrobat who shows 
also a beautiful classical promise, and he 
has built around her some solo and pas de 
deux work which uses her indiarubber 
suppleness and fluid classical ‘‘line’’ with 
amazing success. Her succession of cart- 
wheels and petit tours is a virtuoso tour de 
force and the French critics have been quick 
to recognise a new dancer of great talent 
and piquancy. Petit himself shows his 
increased fluency and lightness in some deli- 
cate winged batterie and has used _ his 
grotesque ensemble like a master. The 
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exhilarating finale of this ballet was encored 
by a rapturous full house and this may well 
prove a classic of its particular genre. The 
music of Vernon Duke has syncopated gusto 
and Stanislas Lepri’s suggestive setting of 
white washing against black curtains was 
rightly applauded at the rise of the curtain. 
The scene has the effect of a fantastic 
Dégas. 

Petit is the outstanding modern example 
of precocious French genius and if he does 
not burn out his flame early through over- 
work—a real danger—he should take the 
leading place in world ballet in the future. 
His decision not to produce another ballet 
for a year shows an intelligent realisation of 
the pitfalls awaiting the over-creative young 
artist. In the meantime the company is 
rehearsing a new Spanish ballet by Ana 
Nevada, choreographer of the beautiful and 
exciting Los Caprichos, and on December 
30th produced the first revival for eighty 
years of La Sylphide, in which Taglioni 
achieved her greatest triumph. In this 
enchanting production, decorated by Bérard 
in the spirit of period lithographs, the Rus-- 
sian dancer Nina Vyroubova has scored a 
major success. 

A word is due here of the appearances 
over the Christmas period, by invitation, of 
the Sadler’s Wells dancer Alexis Rassine, 
who in Concert de Danses, the Swan Lake 
pas de deux and variations and a brilliant 
aerial Blue Bird fitted well into the company 
and revived with honour the rather battered 
reputation of British male dancing. 
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Youth at the Helm 


PPLAYGOERS still on the right ,side of 

twenty have reason to rejoice in the 
present progress of the theatre, usually 
charged with being the most conservative of 
institutions: Not so long ago one never 
thought of children going to the theatre, 
except to see the annual pantomime, usually 
quite unfit for their consumption anyway. 
Now things are different. 

A vast public of young people, upwards 
of eight years, ought to be provided with 
suitable theatrical entertainment. The 
Young Vic is setting out to attract and hold 
their interest. They staged Carlo Gozzi’s 
The King Stag in London last Christmas, 
and now the company is embarking on a 
twenty-weeks tour, providing more than 
Yuletide entertainment for their patrons. 
The tour will be something in the nature 


Angus Mcbean 


GEORGE DEVINE 


of a voyage of discovery to ascertain what 
the young public wants. 

George ‘Devine, one of the directors of the 
Young Vic, and producer of The King Stag, 
modestly admits that purveyors of enter- 
tainment for the young have much to learn. 
“‘ Our views tend to be based on the tastes 
of our own children,’’ he says, ‘“‘ and in 
consequence they are highly individualistic, 
and there would appear to be as many 
different opinions as married couples. 

“ Our tour should teach us a good deal 
about a tricky and. complex subject. I am 
not suggesting that Gozzi’s play about. the 
king who turned. himself into.a stag is the 
perfection of juvenile entertainment, but it 
has at least. made a-start,.and from_ this 
initial production we hope. to gain knowledge 
which will help our choice of future plays. 
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by ERtC JOHNS 


“’ During the war years one was staggered 
to meet so many young men and women 
who had never been inside a theatre in their 
lives and who had been given no oppor- 
tunity to see plays in their childhood. 
Young people in this country have never . 
been given a chance to decide whether they 
like the theatre or not. In a_ provincial 
town the usual touring companies rarely 
present plays suitable for the younger 
generation, and the annual pantomime with 
a nursery rhyme plot smothered by senti- 
mental songs, political allusions and smutty 
humour, hardly opens their eyes to the 
magic of the theatre. 


“The Young Vic hopes to give youngsters 
a chance to be attracted to the theatre and 
to give them some idea of the riches it has 
to offer. We want to find out what children 
like, and once we have gained their con- 
fidence and won them over, we can bring 
them that pleasure which only the theatre 
can give. 

““Tf we can learn the secret of making 
such a theatrical organisation a commercial 
success others will follow in our wake. 
About twenty full-time companies will be 
required to cover the country and ensure 
every child has an opportunity to attend 
the theatre fairly regularly. Children will 
be able to see something other than the 
annual pantomime, musical comedies per- 
formed by the local amateur operatic society 
and mediocre Shakespeare at reduced rates 
for schools. 

“Youngsters must be given a taste for 
the theatre. Only plays of quality should be 
presented and never produced in a con- 
descending manner. Every attempt must 
be made to develop the child’s critical 
faculty until he gets the feeling of the 
theatre and becomes familiar with dramatic 
form. ,Then he will be in a fit state of mind 
to appreciate Shakespeare and particularly 
the beauty of the soliloquies. A child who 
is faced with Shakespeare on his first visit 
to the theatre will. naturally be baffled by 
it all. Raw recruits must be led gently by 
an experienced hand. 


‘Various types of play suggest them- 
selves, but a good deal of experimentation 
will be necessary before a detailed plan of 
campaign can be worked out. Classics such 
as The King Stag, with its magic forest and 
palace, have something more than plot to 
commend. them; then there are adaptations 
of popular novels, such as Alec Guinness’ 
version of Great Expectations. Finally, 
plays might be written’ on great’ happenings 
of our own time, such as the discovery of 
radium, radar or the North Pole—thrilling 
adventures in the worlds of science and 
discovery. 

(Continued overleaf ) 


child education in such a thorough manner 
or has shown itself so wisely alive to the 
importance of early influence and training; 
and certainly no country has grasped to the 
full the use of the theatre in this training. 
A satisfying theatrical form has _ been 
developed whereby education and entertain- 
ment are now welded together so that the 
child mind is unconsciously assimilating the 
one with the other. Nowadays the children 
learn about foreign countries and foreign 
ways in their plays; they fortify their 
history lessons with plays on _ historical 
subjects; they see presented in a dramatic 
form the problems of school, family relation- 
ships in the home, socialist construction, 
Elen 

‘« Psychological drama should be avoided. 
The motive should be theatrical rather than ~ 
psychological. There must always be a 
strong dramatic thread in the story to hold 
the interest of the audience, who, in- 
temperament, are far closer to those audi- 
ences who applauded Shakespeare and the 
Italian comedies than to adult playgoers of 
to-day. The plays must be staged by 
producers who take nothing for granted and 
are ever conscious of working for untrained 
theatregoers. Actors, likewise, must be 
sincere and clear about all they do. A 
superb opportunity occurs for imaginative 
use of decor and music, which can do so 
much to make a favourable first impression 
e The famous film star put Hollywood behind her bee young playgoers. 

for six months to go to New York to appear “So far, we have not devoted much 
in Maxwell Anderson’s play, Joan of Lorraine, | thought to playgoers under the age of eight, 
which was reviewed in full by our American Corres- | though it is possible that we shall eventually 
pondent last month. In this picture Miss Berg- devise a revue for them, with suitable songs, 


man is seen as Joan of Arc, and according to all * 
reports she is the ideal Maid. Mr. Anderson’s play dances, mime, comedy numbers and some 


tells the story of an actress, Mary Grey, who has puppets. Meantime, there is a good deal of 
strong feelings about the way in which the | Spade-work to be done. Our present tour 
character of Joan should be portrayed. In both | is a vital early chapter in the history of the 
roles in this unusual play about a play in rehear- | Young Vic. Children express their opinion 
sal Miss Bergman scores a big personal triumph. | jn no uncertain manner. We shall be left 
in no doubt as to whether we have pleased 
Youth at the Helm = (Continue) them or not. Like all other actors we are 
y hg: ‘the humble servants of our public, whether 
Russia is the only country to approach they be young or old and our forthcoming 
theatres for children with any degree of first nights in such widely differing towns 
seriousness. André Van Gyseghem in his as Cambridge, Hanley and Cardiff will be 
illuminating book on the Soviet Theatre as momentous as an Old Vic premiére in 
says, ‘ The children’s theatres of the Soviet the West-End and may eventually do even 
Union are something quite unique. No more to mould the taste of the playgoing 
other country has tackled the problem of  public.’’ 
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Whispers from the 


Wings by LOOKER-ON 


AS an actress, Mary Martin enjoyed the 

experience of a life-time, coming over 
‘from America to re-open Drury Lane with 
Noel Coward’s Pacific—1860. As a play- 
goer, she was equally enraptured by that 
spell of theatre-going which occupied her 
spare evenings before the show opened at 
the Lane. 

““T nearly fainted,’’ said Miss Martin, 
““when I walked into my first London 
theatre and saw people smoking. Then I 
sat down and observed the stalls furnished 
with brass ashtrays for the smoker’s com- 
fort. -In a flash, I knew, that as far as the 
theatre is concerned, London and New York 
are poles apart. Though we speak the same 
language, I might just as well be in Paris, 
Budapest or Moscow. Their playhouses 
could not be more strange. 

““T became more fascinated when charged 
for my programme. It seemed odd to have 
to pay sixpence in order to learn the names 
of the actors I had come to see, but it is 
apparently a time-honoured British custom! 
In the interval playgoers filed out to enjoy 
a drink in attractive bars expressly provided 
for the purpose. In New York only the 
Metropolitan Opera House boasts a_ bar. 
Attendants came to those left in the audi- 
torium with trays of steaming hot coffee, 
which I adored. Never has the comfort of 
the playgoer been so well studied. 

“ After seeing a number of plays I have 
come to the conclusion that the tempo of 
speech is faster over here than on Broad- 
_way, though most people disagree with me 
and think American actors rattle off the 
language at a greater speed. Diction is 
much clearer in London, or maybe it is 
simply that your actors speak the King’s 
English! On realising the letter “R’ is not 
so stressed in English, as in American, I 


had to brush up my English before the first ” 


night at the Lane. 

‘“T am not happy about the lighting of 
your musical shows. I saw a good revue 
in which some brilliant numbers’ were 
thrown away because I could not see the 
faces. In America artists are given a 
‘following spot’ when singing individual 
numbers. The face is fully illuminated so 
that the- audience can appreciate the 

expression put into the song. There I feel 
Broadway has a useful tip to offer London. 
On the other hand, Crime and Punishment 
was a masterpiece of imaginative stage- 
_ lighting. 
‘Ensemble playing is much better in 
London. I am fascinated by chorus people 
who cleverly manage to execute individual 
bits of business without diverting attention 
from the star. The girls have looks as well 
as voices, and as far as the Lane is con- 


. 
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MARY MARTIN 


cerned, they have a genius for creating a 
warm family atmosphere in the company. 
“Applause is more dignified in New 
York: It never gets more enthusiastic than 
the rather formal Bravo one hears when the 
curtain falls on Markova’s Giselle at the 
Metropolitan. I could not believe my ears 
when I heard the thunderous emotional 
reception on our first night at Drury Lane. 
No American theatre-rafters have rung with 
such yells. For me is was an unmistakable 
sign of welcome—an unforgettable tribute 
of warm-hearted affection. Since then I 
have received letters, telegrams and flowers 
from critics and many stars of the theatrical 
profession, known to me only by name. No 
visitor to Broadway has enjoyed a parallel 


experience, 5 
‘““Apart from revelling in the great 
theatrical past of London and_ using 


Garrick’s dressing room at Drury Lane, it 
is exhilarating to be here, seeing Olivier, 
surely the greatest living actor, now at the 
zenith of his powers, playing Lear. In 
years to come we shall speak of the experi- 
ence as older playgoers now recall Irving’s 
Mephistopheles. So often one is born too 
early or too late to witness superlative 
happenings in the theatre—but for once we 
are on time! 

‘* Everyone asks what I like best about 
London. I am tempted to say the Criterion 
Theatre. Never have I seen so enchanting 
an auditorium, delightfully intimate, and 
so warm:and friendly in its atmosphere and 
colouring. The nature of my work in 
musical shows usually condemins me to vast 
theatres, but one of these days I hope to 
have the good fortune to play in a smaller 
frame-work, in which case the Criterion 
would be my idea of heaven.”’ 


The Amateur Stage 


mus month a word on scenery. Surpris- 


ing, but true, many groups will choose 
a play, arrange for theatre, costumes, 
orchestra, and other essentials, but leave 


scenery to be an afterthought. Then some 
hitches occur. Those larger societies play- 
ing in theatres with full-scale equipment 
have few technical troubles on size or 
changes; but they will avoid some head- 
aches by ordering in good time. 

* Scenery for the smaller group or stage 
is the bigger problem. Some optimistic 
committees select full-size musical produc- 
tions for stages sometimes only twelve feet 
deep! Before commenting on small scale 
scenery, a passing salute is in order for the 
self-reliant group who with the aid of the 
local carpenter, an artist of sorts, plus some 
curtains to help out, solve the staging of 
many productions in small halls. Some 
good and interesting work is done in this 
way. 

Many times, however, amateurs enquire 
for sets of scenery built to a small scale, 
ranging from ten to fourteen feet, above 
which the larger professional sets begin. 
Hitherto commercial scenery suppliers have 
been_chary of embarking on these smaller 
sets, but a New Year development may 
improve the prospect. 

Readers have enquired at times about 
that well-known, pre-war source of supply 
for amateurs, Granthams, of Leatherhead. 
The answer is now available. This old 
business has been acquired by a new com- 
pany, Stage Scenery Ltd.; and for its 
managing director, no less an authority on 
stage affairs than Mr. William Abingdon 
“has been appointed. 

Mr. Abingdon, as Stage Director of Drury 
Lane Theatre for almost a quarter of a 
century, is known to all professionals, and 
now amateurs have a chance to get to know 
him. His stage experience is unique. One 
can recall, for example, the shipwreck scene 
in Glamorous Night, the earthquake in 
Careless Rapture, and the train wreck in 
Crest of the Wave. During the war, for 


ENSA, he supervised the construction of 
theatrical equipment for forces’ entertain- 
ment, including scenery, properties and all 
electrical equipment. : 

Discussing amateurs’ requirements with 
Mr. Abingdon at his office (49 Wellington 
Street, WC2) in January, this journal 
learned with great interest that a real effort 
is to be made to meet our requirements on 
the smaller sets. It will be part of Stage 
Scenery’s policy to take amateur stage 
requirements seriously, and Mr. Abingdon 
is prepared to meet the demand _ for 
scenery, properties, lighting, effects, to the 
limit of current supplies. The studios and 
workshops at Leatherhead: have been re- 
planned and re-equipped, so amateurs now 
have a fresh and most valuable source of 
supply. 

It is the unusual, or most difficult, tech- 
nical point on stage production which 
causes the producer or secretary to look for 
outside help. The fact that Mr. Abingdon 
is now available to help us is a welcome 
and real event. Under construction now is 
a small set for Desert Song — how many 
times in the past has this been in request? 
New transport facilities are in hand, and 
altogether readers may be assured that Mr. 
Abingdon’s interest in the amateur stage is 
to be both real and earnest. 

* * % 

In staging an original revue, First 
Offence, at the Twentieth Century Theatre 
in January, Ad Astra displayed a fair range 
of acting ability, but not very strong 
material to act. The sketches relied too 
much on facetiousness instead of wit, or on 
trite situation. Stronger production, in the 
sense of selection and compression of 
material, or instructing actors how to enter 
or leave a stage, would have added zest to 
the evening. The use of curtains and simple 
properties was good, and the piano accom- 
paniment quite adequate. This group has 
great scope in its players, and if originality 
is their aim, harnessing it to a high stan- 
dard of selection should lead to some 
interesting work in the future. 


(Continued on page facing) 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 
The latest farces, comedies, dramas 


and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1947) 
Post free on application ‘ 


Tem. Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. om. 1 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


DEANE’S PLAYS 


IS YOUR HONEYMOON 
REALLY NECESSARY ? 
4s. net Sw. 4m. 


This farce, which ran for over 3 years 
in London, is now partially released | - 
for Amateurs. Information from the 
Publishers. Copy sent on approval. 


Synoptical lists of plays on application 
H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 


31 Museum Street, London, WC1 
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A “Pilgrim” Looks Forward 
MPuERE had been a great deal of corres- 
pondence in the press on the theme of 
“home versus career’’ for women, about the 
time I saw the excellent revival of Family 
Re-union at the little Mercury Theatre and 
afterwards had tea with Henzie Raeburn, 
wife of producer E. Martin Browne and 
mother of two sons. Together we laughed 
at the idea. ‘‘Why not home-running and a 
career. Dozens of women in the theatre 
combine the two most successfuly,’’ said 
Miss Raeburn, “‘not that it isn’t a very 
tough job in these days, but somehow 
rationing, shortages and all the other horrors 
of present day housekeeping seem to lose 
a lot of their unpleasantness when life has 
other interests. Apart from that I find that 
my stage profession helps me to keep pace 
with my sons, who are fast growing up.” 
Miss Raeburn did in fact give up the 
stage for a time to devote herself to her 
boys. Her keenness on acting was all the 
greater when she came back to it, and she 
looks forward with eagerness to all the 
opportunities of the future. She has not 
lost the spirit that made the story of The 
Pilgrim Players an epic of wartime England. 
Those who have read Pilgrim Story, which 
she wrote in collaboration with her hus- 


Amateur Stage § (Continued) 

The British Drama League announces 
that members may attend the lectures being 
given at the training course now in session 
at the Practice Theatre, on payment of 2/6 
at the door. The League is busy with its 
two Festivals, for one-act and full-length 
plays. .Aberdare is giving an official wel- 
come to the BDL on the first Festival for 
full-length plays outside London, at Aber- 
dare Coliseum on February 24-26, 28, and 
March 1. 5 

Altrincham Players give monthly produc- 
tions, and for two recent plays, Murder Out 
Of Tune and The Night of January 16th, 
they obtained the scripts direct from the 
USA. On February 8rd they produce Burn- 
ing Gold. Their club theatre is loaned to 
them by a local business house, although 
the Players are an independent group. 

W5, an Ealing group, are producing Pride 
and Prejudice on February 6th and 7th. 
They plan a fresh production at six-weekly 
intervals during 1947. 


HENZIE RAEBURN 


band, will know how great a piece of 
pioneering work that was. It is easy to see 
how Henzie Raeburn’s vivid, dynamic and 
always buoyant nature was ready to meet 
the many crises which were inevitable in 
that quixotic undertaking. E. Martin 
Browne resolved to form the Pilgrim Players 
while laid up in bed with jaundice at the 
beginning of the war, and the scheme was 
launched on a capital of £50 and the sort 
of faith that can move mountains. How 
this nomad company of a half-a-dozen or 
so, travelling with no scenery and few pro- 
perties, gave performances in every con- 
ceivable place: air-raid shelters, camps, 
schools, prisons and churches is now 
theatrical history. ; 
Perhaps after all, one can understand Miss 
Raeburn’s joy at being back in a “‘civil- 
ised’’ theatre again. Of the season of plays 
by poets in which she has recently appeared 
at the Mercury, Miss Raeburn must have 
found pure delight in playing in Family 
Re-union, by T. S. Eliot, for she was in 
the original production at the Westminster 
shortly before the war. This most brilliant 
and atmospheric play has just finished its 
run of 105 performances, and I for one look 
forward to seeing Henzie Raeburn in 
Saroyan’s The Beautiful People, which 
follows at the Mercury on February 26th. 
LooxeER-ONn. 
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‘ FINE : COSMETICS 


est 


FAMOUS SINCE 1873 


f=, The Leichner Make-up Studio at 10 Great Newport 


Street, London, W.C.2 (next to Arts Theatre Club) is at the disposal of all artists 


for the purpose of selecting and 
conditions. 


trying out Make-up under most favourable lighting 
A qualified staff will offer advice on any question of Make-up if so desired, 


FOR APPOINTMENT—PHONE TEMPLE BAR 6954 


“he Lae des Cygnes” (continued) 

dangerous for most dancers to copy. Wisely 
she is being developed without forcing, and 
encouraged to get. the “‘feel’’ of the ballets 
~ and company by dancing in the corps-de- 
ballet as well as in solo parts. As. leading 
swans Gillian Lynne and Rosemary Lind- 
say. were attractively matched: both are 
young dancers of noticeable softness and 
neatness of execution, Gerd Larsen and 
Lorna Mossford, types of the Norwegian and 
English blonde, also dance these parts well, 
although the last dancer inclines to brittle- 
ness beside the Scandinavian’s marbled 
grace and control, : 

The beauty and romanticism of this 
ballet, the purest and most poetic of the 
Tchaikowsky-Petipa classics, are however 
dependent in performance on the dancing of 
the corps-de-ballet and the Swan Queen. 
The company danced better as a team than 
in any ballet this season, showing a new 
discipline, precision and elevation which 
were particularly noticeable at the entrance 
of the swans, and their ensuing patterns, in 
the second Act. Margot Fonteyn, always 
an exquisite Swan Queen, danced through- 
out with a snow-touched radiance and 
sensitively differentiated between Odette’s 
pathos and Odile’s proud and _ seductive 
brilliance. She has been studying the part 
with Vera Volkova and has attained on the 
Covent Garden stage a new sweep and glow 
of movement and the gliding mobility of a 
bird in flight. No ballerina has such 
tenderness, or is so perfect in physique for 
the part. Robert Helpmann partnered her 
with that unobstrusive but sure grace that 
distinguishes him- among male dancers and 
he mimed: the part of the Prince with his 
usual musicianship and expressiveness in 
detail. His dancing showed that his eleva- 
tion and easy finish are now completely 
restored. 

Beryl Grey’s Swan Queen at Covent 
Garden is enhanced by the large stage; it 
has a statuesque alabaster “‘line,’’ beautiful 
fluidity and a new maturity of heart and 
mind. The voluptuous dazzle of Odile was 
finely marked, and the fouettés and ‘petit 
tours as clean as a whistle. Moira Shearer, 
dancing the whole ballet in London for the 
first time, showed a soaring arabesque and 
balanced elegance, and mimed both rdles 
with intelligence. It is not a perfect per- 
formance yet; she omits the fowettés—and 
lacks warmth and breadth in the second Act, 
but in technique and regality of spirit she 
fully justifies her position as ballerina. In 
this theatre which in winter is like a con- 
gealed ice box she shone like moonlit frost, 
David Paltenghi is the second Prince: he 
follows where Helpmann leads, and probably 
nowhere in the world to-day is it possible 
to see two dancers who mime this part with 
such romantic. intelligence, Ae WN 
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FOR SCENERY, PROPERTIES AND ALL 
THEATRICAL REQUIREMENTS CONSULT 


STAGE 
SCENERY 


Managing Director : — WILLIAM ABINGDON 
(Stage Director of Drury Lane Theatre 1924-46) 


Estimates submitted for hire or purchase 


Special attention to amateurs’ requirements 


Workshops and Studios 
22a Church Road 
Leatherhead, Surrey 
Telephone: 
Leatherhead 3202 


Inquiries to:— 

49 Wellington Street 
Covent Garden, W C2 
Telephone: 

Temple Bar 2158/9 


LEARN 10 ACT 


-BY POST 


The unique CSC Course trains 
amateurs on professional lines. 
You learn simply and quickly 
and PRIVATELY in your home! 


\B\ > 
if 
NN @& \ ‘ Send for 


FREE SPECIMEN LESSON aand all particulars 


The Cannon Stage College (07) 
- 139 Cannon Street, London, EC4 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


Principal : W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


CLAREVILLE ST., SW7 


(Fre 2958) 


(2 mins. Gloucester Road Station) 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


Aids to Beauty 


MAE: -UP this Spring will revolve round 
the “‘pink tinted’’ shades, so new and 
so in keeping with the new feminism. 

To obtain this fascinating pink pfettiness, 
it is possible to pick from the Pomeroy 
range of beauty products shades to suit 
both blondes and brunettes—Tudor Rose 
and Almond Blossom rouge and lipstick; 
Rose Rachel, English Rose and “Peach 
Bloom powder. T he Pomeray make-up base 
is an ideal tinted cream, a fine foundation 
for their fragrant powder, and containing a 
slight greasiness which preserves the natural 
oils of the skin. This is a valuable con- 
sideration in the Spring. months after deli- 
cate skins have been exposed to the winter 
months: and are preparing for the March 
winds. Ifa ‘really matt finish is desired the 
up-to-date liquid foundation is available. 

Lipstick will be bright, vying for facial 
prominence with the eyes (now more heavily 
made-up). Lipsticks are to be found in 
attractive cases, and substitute containers 
will no longer irk us. The Pomeroy range 
includes Coral, Cherry, Almond Blossom, 
Tudor Rose, Fantasy, Russet and Redcap— 
shades can be found here to suit all occa- 
sions at 9/10 with refills at 4/9. 

It is important at this time of the year to 
take particular care of the skin—Pomeroy 
Skin Food (the preparation for which 
Pomeroy is most famed) should be used 
nightly for both normal or oily skins. A 
good nightly treatment is to thoroughly 
cleanse the face with cleansing cream and 
remove excess with tissue. Soak a pad of 
cotton wool with astringent lotion, pat it 
briskly into the face and neck, and allow 
it to dry. Then apply Skin Food massaging 
it gently into the skin (upward strokes of 
the fingers from the chin, and a downward 
movement for the neck beginning under the 
chin). Repeat the massage movements at 
least ten times. Leave the skin food on 
ten minutes, then remove any surplus with 
tissue. 

Hands are also in need of special pro- 
tection and Safada Hand Lotion, rubbed in 
gently. after washing, keeps them smooth 
and white. 

Pomeroy beauty preparations have been 
made for the past fifty years and in that 
time they have reached near perfection. A 
very interesting booklet is available giving 
the story of the commencement of the firm 
and hints on the best use of their beauty 
aids—this can be procured by application 
to the Pomeroy Salon at 174 New Bond 
Street, London, W1. 


As we go to press news comes that Blanche 
Littler (Mrs. George Robey) is presenting the new 
comedy, She Wanted a Cream Front Door, at the 
Apollo on February 6th, in which Robertson Hare 
wd Peter Haddon are starring. . Austin Melford 
produces. 
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ERICVICTOR your PRODUCER 


20 Years’ Professional Experience 
including London and Provinces, 


Winner of Several Festivals. 
Big or Small” Amateur Clubs. 
All -Letters (to be forwarded) 


54 ROSE CRES., PERTH (PERTH 1695) 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office 1. Devonshire Terrace _ . 
Marylebone High Street W.1. 


Opposite Royal Academy Music, Baker St. & Regent Pk, Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sats. Inclusive WELBECK 6804 


Tue FLORENCE MOORE THEATRE STUDIOS 
Leon M. Lion: Donald Wolfit 
E. Guy Pertwee :| Marie Ault 


COMPREHENSIVE STACE TRAINING 


" Yheatre-craft and Broadcast Equipment 
For Prospectus and 25 Brunswick Road 
Audition Appointments Hove 2 Sussex 
Telephone : Hove 3587 


Patrons | 


JOAN BRAMPTON PLAYS 
REPERTORY SUCCESSES 


DRAMA - COMEDY - PSYCHOLOGICAL 
THRILLER ‘ COSTUME FANTASY 


For detailed play list send one penny to Author: Joan 
Brampton, 35, Raphael Road, Hove 3, Sussex 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 
February Ist to March 22nd 
Four Short Plays will be 


presented and criticised 
each Saturday at 2 30 p.m. 


Adjudicator: JOHN ALLEN 
ADMISSION 2/6 and 1/3 


Detailed programme from the Theatre Director 
Toynbee Hall, Commercial Street, E1 


SAS PE 
QUALITY 


SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


PHOENIX THEATRE TEM 8611 
Evenings 7 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2.15 
CICELY COURTNEIDGE 
IN 
‘UNDER THE COUNTER” 


(A New Musical Play) 
The Outstanding Success ! 


COVENT GARDEN 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 


(Tem. 7961) 


Opera and Ballet] 


Evgs. at 6.45. Mats. Sats., at 2.30 
Full programme at Box Office , 


AMBASSADORS 
(TEM 1171) 
Evenings 6.30. Mats. Tues. 2.30; Sats. 5.15 and 8.30 


‘SWEETEST & LOWEST” 


(3rd Edition of Sweet & Low) 


HERMIONE GING ENRY KENDALL 
ac 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) | 

Evenings 6-15 Matinees: Weds. & Sats. 2-15 
TOM ARNOLD presents Ivor Novello's 

‘* Perchance to Dream ’’ 


with Barry Sinclair 2nd Year 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681 ) 
SID FIELD (Gin person) 
in PICCADILLY HAYRIDE 
Twice Nightly at 5.50 and 8.30. 
LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373 ) 
Val Parnell’s great musical fun and dance show 


“HIGH TIME” 
Twice Nightly 6 & 8.30 p.m. Mat. Wed. 2.30 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


GROUP OF ACTORS 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST., W.C.2 (Tem. 7544) 


; . 
SADLER’S WELLS| 
ROSEBERY AVENUE EC1 | 
General Manager & Licensee: George Chamberlain } 


1946-47 SEASON 
OPERA 


Five Performances each week and 


OPERA -BALLET 
COMPANY 


Two Performances each week 
Prices 1/- to 9/- 


Evenings 7.0 Saturday Matinees: 2.30 } 


Leaflets giving detailed particulars of 
performances available at Box Office 


Box Office: TERminus 1672-3 


VAUDEVILLE Strand [2 


Com. Feb.5 Evgs.6.30 Mats. Tu. Fri. 2.30 
DUBLIN GATE THEATRE Co. 


ILL MET BY MOONLIGHT 


by Micheal Mac Liammoir 
Directed by Hilton Edwards 


[yeas ART; Elocution; Coaching for Audi- 
tions, scholarships, examinations, Professional 
and Amateur stage work. Schools visited. Plays 
produced. Adjudications—Gloria Brent, L.G.S.M., 
A.L.A.M., M.R.S.T., 14 Hanover Street, W.1. 


FoR SALE—Theatre World, Sept. 1942 onwards. 
What offers —Box No. 40. 


OR SALE—40 copies Theatre World. List sent on 
application. 1934-46.—Box No. 38. 


LUPINO LANE 


in his now musical 


With cast of 60. 


Mon,, Tues. and 
Fri., at 6.30. 
Wed., Thurs. and 


Sat., at 6.0 and 8.30. 


OR SALE—Copies of Theatre World, Nos :—Vol. 

XXvil., 146. xxvill., 153. xxix), 157. xxx.,9162) 164% 
167. Xxxi., 168, 169, 172. Play Pictorial: Vol. 1xxiv., 
441. Ixxii., 429. Ixxi., 423. Apply to :—Box 41. 


YP ANNEQUING —Foonal training by recognised 
mannequins. Distant pupils boarded. Pros- 
pectus. — The National Institute of Deportment, 
Sidcup, Kent. 


MHEATRE AIDS—16d Ryfold Rd., SW19. Make- 
up, Costume Boxes, Mirrors, Cases, Photo- 

graphic Jewellery, Hair Creams, etc. ‘“Wise people 

nor fools can’t work without tools.’’ 

ne W5 Dramatic Club is planning an extensive 
programme for 1947 and would be glad to wel- 

come new members in any branch—producers, stage 

managers and acting members, male and female 


—Voluntary offers only, please, to Hon. Sec., Miss 
KE. G. Cook, 41 Cambridge Gdns., Kensington, W10. 


ANTED—Theatre World, Nos. 229, 232, 233, 238 


239, 251. — Write, Miss Sarelle, 31 Woodville 
Road, Haling, W5. 
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H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


ALDWYCH 
H. M. Tennent Ltd. and The Theatre Guild 
YVONNE ARNAUD RONALD SQUIRE 
IRENE BROWNE CHARLES VICTOR 
in 
“JANE” 
A Comedy by S. N. Behrman 


Based ona short story of the same name 
by W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


CRITERION 


By arrangement with Howard Wyndham & Bronson Aibery 
H. M, Tennent Ltd.» presents 


“THE GUINEA-PIG" 


by Warren Chetham-Scrode 


GLOBE 
“THE GLEAM” 


By Warren Chetham-Strode 


LYRIC 
H.M. Tennent Ltd. with Linnit & Dunfee Ltd. 
ANGELA BADDELEY FRANK CELLIER 
EMLYN WILLIAMS 


‘“THE WINSLOW BOY” 


By Terence Rattigan 


TENNENT PLAYS Ltd 


In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


HAYMARKET 


“LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN” 


By Oscar Wilde 


PICCADILLY 
EDITH EVANS GODFREY TEARLE 


“ANTONY & CLEOPATRA’”’ 


by William Shakespeare 


LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 


The Company of Four 
in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


ARTHUR SINCLAIR Max Adrian 
“GALWAY HANDICAP” 


A Comedy by Walter Macken 


DUKE OF YORK’'S THEATRE 
By arrangement with Frederick Piffard, Kathleen Robinson 
and Geo. T. Smith 


The Company of Four Fa) 
in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


present 
T. W. Robertson's Famous Comedy 


“CASTE ”’ 


See a 
Show 


“The hallmark of good entertainment ''—Tatler 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evenings 7.0 Mats.: Wed. & Sat. 2.30 


THE SHEPHARD SHOW 


ARTHUR RISCOE RICHARD HEARNE 
MARIE BURKE 
EDDIE GRAY DOUGLAS BYNG 
“A Feast of fun’’—Sunday Pictorial 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evenings 7.0 Mats.: Thur. & Sat. 2.30 
HARRY GREEN in 
FIFTY -FIFTY 


FRANK PETTINGELL 
** The Biggest Laugh of the Year ‘’—Daily Herald. 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evenings 7.0 Mats.: Wed & Sat. 2.30 


LADY FREDERICK 


by W. Somerset Maugham 
CORAL BROWNE EOWIN STYLES 
PHYLLIS DARE 


“Delightful play - Gorgeous clothes - 
Coral Browne Superb’’—Sunday Times 


THE OLD VIC 


THEATRE COMPANY 


THIRD SEASON 
OF PLAYS IN REPERTORY 


THE ALCHEMIST 


JONSON 
Produced by Joha ourrell 


AN INSPECTOR CALLS 


PRIESTLEY 
Produced by Basil Dean 


CYRANO bE BERGERAC 


ROSTAND 
Translation by Brian Hooker 
Produced by Tyrone Guthrie 


NEW THEATRE 


Evenings 6.30 Wed., Sat. 2.15 


Wherever smoking is permittd—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 


i i treat Britain by Tue.Lewes Press (Wightman & Co., Ltd.), Friars Walk, Lewes, for the 
Ferd 1, Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 


Proprietors and Publishers, Practical. Press, Lrp., 
1, Dorset Bldgs., 


E.C.4. Editorial and Advertising Offices : 


Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C.4. Central 1556. 


